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much as the foreigners controlling the financial policy of the little 
republic are hard-working men who have already set the house 
somewhat in order. This, supplemented by a liberal policy of in- 
ternal improvements, will result in the prosperity of the whole land. 
In discussing this phase of the administration of Liberian affairs, 
the author does not bring out any particular resentment on the 
part of the natives as to foreign interference. The native officials 
welcome helpful advice and when not given they sometimes seek it. 
The author himself came into contact with a number of function- 
aries who frankly asked him to tell them what he thought of their 
methods. Except so far as such foreign guidance may bring finan- 
cial relief, however, it is doubtful that these natives so easily yield 
to this sort of domination ; for many Liberians are to-day endeavor- 
ing to get rid of the American loan which they fear may lead to 
conquest like that in Haiti. On the whole, however, this work 
comes nearer to the true portraiture of the Liberian situation than 
most volumes in this field. 

The United States in Our Own Times, 1865-1920. By Paul Ha- 
woETH, Ph.D. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. Pp. 
vii, 563. 

The publication of this volume is justified by the author on the 
ground that in as much as an important object of history study is to 
enable one to understand the present, greater emphasis than hitherto 
must be laid on the period since the Civil War. Hoping then to 
supply the need of students who desire to know our own country 
in our own times the author has directed his attention to the prob- 
lems of the new day, to social and industrial questions which have 
attained importance since the Civil War, and which, as the author 
views it, served as a break between these two distinct periods in 
our history. 

Briefly stated, the author covers a little better than usually the 
field in which many others have recently written. There appears 
the aftermath of the Rebellion, then the drama of Reconstruction 
followed by national development making possible a new era, the 
changing order, the revival of the Democratic Party, hard times, 
free silver, troubles with Spain, imperialism, Roosevelt and the 
Panama Canal, the New West, Progressivism, the "New Free- 
dom," "Watchful Waiting," the World War, and the Peace Con- 
ference. The book is well illustrated with useful maps showing 
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the West in 1876, the Cuba and Porto Rican campaigns, the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, "West Indies, and Central America, the percentage 
of foreign-horn whites in the total population in 1910, the per- 
centage of Negroes in the total population in 1910, the Western 
Front in 1918, and the United States in 1920. 

Discussing thus a period during which the most important 
problems before the American people has been how to segregate 
the Negroes within the law, the author touched here and there the 
so-called Negro question. While Dr. Haworth has not shown all 
of the breadth of mind expected in an historian he has been much 
more liberal than the pseudo-historians who endeavor merely to 
justify the proscription of the freedmen on the basis of so-called 
racial inferiority. Dr. Haworth does occasionally mention a Negro 
as having said or done something worthy of notice. In the average 
Eeconstruction history there is no personal mention of the Negro 
except for the purpose to condemn him and to adA^se him how to 
make himself acceptable to his so-called superiors. 

In his last chapter which he calls "A Golden Age in History" 
he says some things which we do not find in the works of the would- 
be historians of this period. On page 509 he writes: "A historian 
ought not to suppress uncomfortable facts, and it is undeniable that 
the treatment of the Negroes forms a blot on America's fair name. 
In parts of the South they are kept in a state of practical serfdom ; 
in all cities they are herded into unsanitary districts; they are 
denied equal opportunities for advancement ; and not infrequently 
they are maltreated and murdered by brutal mobs. It is true that 
individual Negroes, by fiendish assaults on white women, now and 
then rouse men to frenzy, but statistics show that only about a 
fifth of the lynchings of Negroes are because of the 'usual crime.' 
Burning at the stake is never justifiable under any circumstance, 
and it is undeniable that in race riots scenes of horror have been 
enacted that are a disgrace to American civilization. Such scenes 
are sadly out of place in a nation that proclaims itself the special 
champion of liberty and justice and which enlists in a crusade 'to 
make the world safe for democracy. ' ' ' 

The American Colonisation Society, 1817-1840. By Early Lee 
Fox, Ph.D., Professor of History in Randolph-Macon College. 
Baltimore. The John Hopkins Press, 1919. Pp. viii, 2-31. 

This is another study made under the direction of the Johns 



